








AUGUST 9, 1931 


THE LITURGY AS AN ART FORM 


T must have occurred to nearly everyone who has 
taken part the right way in a solemn High Mass that 
such worship is really a form of art. The liturgy is, 
of course, far more than that, so much more that to 
call it merely an art-form is to derogate from it. But 

certainly the long series of conversions of men whose original in- 
terest in the Church was only in her magnificent external worship, 
in its beauty even before its meaning, would be enough to make 
tenable the theory that it is an art-form. Huysmans, to read some 
of his passages, received the grace of conversion chiefly through 
the medium of plain song. He, the high scorner of falsity in any 


attempt at art, found in the Church music of the Middle Ages the 
quintessence of all art, art perfectly true because it was prayer set 
to music “‘in tones modulated to accord with the aspirations of 
the soul.’” He might have said the same about the liturgy as a 
whole. It is, and was in its very inceptions, prayer and sacrifice 
made art. 


Not built by any one man, but fashioned through the cen- 
turies by men who pondered on mystery, who pondered as well 
on how to present mystery to a skeptical world, the liturgy had 
its origin in the fact that the mysteries of the Christians were things 
of beauty. It came into flower through the efforts of men to make 
sensible, since they could not make entirely intelligible, their lovely, 
beauteous, breath-taking mysteries. It was not enough to tell men, 
in so many words, truths from another world; they were beyond 
expression in ordinary speech. It required poetry with its sugges- 
tion of dim transtellar things, music validly echoing the everlast- 
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ing Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus of the angels, drama fittingly re 
enacting Christ's great sacrifice, in a word—art, to present myster 
ious truth properly. The Church achieved in her liturgy a synthetic 
art-form, she combined the arts of music, poetry, drama, even 
that of the dance, with a result that transcended the arts of which 
it was made. Because it was transcendant art the liturgy became 
as capable as any medium well could be of transmitting to men 
the supernatural beauty of the mysteries of the Faith. 



















Mystery is the fittest of all subjects for art, since it is a prin 





















ciple of art that there can be no beauty where the meaning is en 
tirely obvious. The greatest passages in poetry are at first sight 
the most meaningless. The passage from Prometheus Unboun 
“my soul is an enchanted boat’’ has been called pure sound and 
nothing more, but when we ponder on the line “‘realms where th 


air we breath is love,’’ it becomes an accurate description of th 





transforming union of the mystic with God. The “‘magic case 
ments’’ of Keats mean nothing at first and everything at last. The 
grandest symphony means little to the amateur listener the first 
time he hears it, but it requires no trained musician to perceive pro 
fundities after repeated hearings. 

This does not mean that the artist has license to be purposely 
obscure; it means that the object which he tries to express must be 
of a nature which transcends the material world. He must there 
fore be as clear as possible, for the clearer he is the greater will 





be the value of his work, but that he should be entirely success 
ful in his effort is beyond possibility. For the function of the artist 
is to reflect, in what measure he can, the infinite beauty of God 
for art is the imperfect mirroring of God’s beauty, according to 
the Catholic definition. In saying this the Christian writers did not 
formulate a theory of art, nor even strictly speaking a criterion 
of art; they simply described what takes place when a man suc 
ceeds in producing something acknowledged to be a work of art 
Essentially, art is the embodiment of spiritual intuitions in ma 
terial images. These intuitions need not be religious or moral 
they may even be morally evil and produce a perverse but valid 
form of art. But the definition does not suffer even in this in 
stance. Since evil is mere negation, whatever beauty is found in 
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THE LITURGY AS AN ART FORM 


such a production must be attributed to its positive element. The 
evil can be divorced from the beauty, but art remains a reflection 
of God. 


The greatest artists are those who have grasped this principle 
most firmly, who have worked most consistently according to their 
belief that their best artistic expression would grow out of their at- 
tempt to portray, through the medium of material things, spiritual 
realities actually inexpressible. For the most part poets have real- 
ized that they could never adequately express their visions; if it 
were possible to make a composite of all great poems the theme 
would be man’s dissatisfaction with the material world, it would 
be a yearning for a beauty and a happiness the poets had reached 
for and failed to hold. 


As for music, the heartache of Keats comes to us all when we 
have listened, with ears that hear, to its masters. Beethoven, if we 
be allowed an interpretation, in two of his greatest works tells us 
in music that his art is insufficient for the expression of his vision 
of beauty. It is not too arbitrary a statement to say that his sym- 
phonies are composed on the lines of a novel or drama, there is in 
the first three movements the building of a problem, a nouement, 
a restlessness and lack of finality. The last movement is the resolu- 
tion of all this, usually a burst of joy, an attempt to express an 
ecstatic kind of peace, a happiness as of eternity. In the Eroica 
and Ninth Symphony his last movements tell us that he knew the 
limitations of his art. The fourth movement of the Eroica is not, 
as we might expect, a magnificent effort to surpass in ingenuity 
of idea and novelty of harmony the first three movements, but is 
simply a theme and variations. This is as pure a form of music as 
it is possible to write, for its meaning is the least obvious of any. 
It has no reference to any particular emotion or feeling nor in fact 
to anything except ideal beauty. The theme itself has reference 
to no particular thing, it is a succession of notes which presumably 
are beautiful. In the variations a whole gamut of emotions is run, 
supposedly exhausting the field of expression and arriving at a 
certain completeness. The whole has a mathematical or symbolic 
perfection, not the perfection which belongs only to the apotheosis 
of music found ultimately in the beatific vision. But this symbolic 
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perfection is suited to the composer’s purpose when he wants to 
say that he can go no further. When he gets to the point where 
he has to symbolize his meaning he has gone as far as he can in 
the expression of the inexpressible. That Beethoven should do 
this, instead of overpowering us with novelty and ingenuity, shows 
that he realized that this latter course would never express what 
he had heard in his musical ecstasies. He could only say that he 
had heard things given to no man to utter. 


Something of the same thing happens in the last movement 
of the Ninth Symphony. There the musician has recourse to the 
poet in his attempt to transcend the limits of his art. This move- 
ment is the greatest expression of joy in the history of music, yet 
we find the composer in his introduction of words implicitly ad- 
mitting that music was inadequate for the expression of the vision 
of joy that enraptured him. He tried to make clear something that 
by its nature must remain obscure, he knowingly attempted the 
impossible; he ended where he knew he must, in that failure which 
is highest art, the statement of mystery. 


It is obvious enough that no finite art-form can express in 
finite beauty and that all human art must end therefore in inex- 
pressible mystery, but may we not ask whether there is a transcend- 
ant medium which remains finite but reaches higher than art as 
we generally understand that term? An answer can be found in 
the sources of artistic intuition. The ordinary artist has his intui 
tions from the beauty of the natural world, from the immanenck 
of God; the artists who made the liturgy have them from th: 
supernatural world, from revelation, from the transcendence of 
God. Even where the other artists knew the revelation no advan 
tage accrued to their art unless they connected the two things di 
rectly. Such connection is perhaps the reason for the excellence 
of some of Bach’s music, but he remains on a lower level than the 
liturgical artists because of his theology, his mistaken interpreta 
tion of revelation. As for Beethoven, his ‘‘Missa Solemnis’’ was 
written as music, not as prayer, for which reason he is inferior 
to the unknown musicians who wrote the plain-chant melodies 
to the words of the Mass; they aimed at a beauty which they knew 
from revelation, they let God help them. 
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THE LITURGY AS AN ART FORM 





































is to The superiority of the liturgy as an art follows from several 
there facts. First of all we have said that it is a synthetic art-form. It 
n in combines many arts and has as a result the advantages of their 
1 do combined resources in the unveiling to man the vision of eternal 
10 WS beauty. But this is only a mathematical superiority. The real basis 
what for its superiority we have already referred to—it has its source, 
it he its inspiration, its direction, its very subject matter, in revealed 
truth. It is therefore on a higher plane than the work of the or- 
ment dinary artist whose beginning, material, ideas, all come from the 
» the natural world. Even the fact that his goal is the reflection of God's 
\Ove- beauty is not necessarily of his choosing; it comes from the original 
, yet constitution of things by God Himself. Because his environment 
r ad- is of this material world the artist has a definite boundary beyond 
ision which he may not go. There is a thesis in theology which deter- 
that mines the limits to which mankind as a race can rise intellectually 
| the and morally without the revelation of God. There is a limit of 
Thich of the same kind which artists collectively may not pass without 
help from the same source. They too need the “Open Sesame’’ 
te, of God's revelation if they are to pierce more deeply the world 
eam of truth and beauty. Herein lies the difference between the artists 
me who made the liturgy and the artists who worked in other fields— 
nye the former made full use of the light, the knowledge that came 
“ee from on high, for the production of their art, the latter either 
ery could not or did not. 
rence But there is also an identity of art in general with the liturgi- 
| the cal art-form. Both are acts of worship of the same God, one of 
e€ Ol natural religion and one of supernatural, revealed religion. Neither 
van can hope to adequately express in its fullness the object it sets out 
s di- to portray to the beholder. Yet both are sacramental, each in its 
lence own sense. The art of the world is sacramental of the natural 
n the world; it imparts, gives to its appreciators something of the beauty 
reta of its object. The art of the material world, however, is of two 
was kinds. The first, one that actually does express what it sets out to 
erior portray. This kind of art is obvious, not mysterious. It is called 
odies programmatic when it is used in music because it describes some- 
new. thing which is already known and described in a printed program, 


or its title may betray to the listener what the music will describe: 
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a fountain, a railroad engine, or something equally obvious. In 
painting this kind of art is called realism. The accuracy of the 
artist is devoted to pointing out to the beholder the limitations of 
the subject painted, the direction is downward toward material 
things and not upward toward mystery. 
















The other and better endeavor of the artist is to bring out 
the mystery, the spiritual background of all things, to try to show 
in what measure he can that whatever beauty he puts upon his 
canvas or into his music is only a ;eflection and echo of the per 
fect Beauty of God. He does this by giving his music reference t 
no particular thing, by giving it a universal quality which points 
directly to God. In painting or sculpture this is more difficult, but 
an example of it is to be found in the elongated figures of th 
medieval cathedrals, which were not due to a lack of knowledge 
of anatomy but to an attempt to suggest the spiritual through the 


































material. 


Coming then to the liturgical art-form we must call it abso 
lute, not programmatic, if we speak in terms of music; symbolic 
not realistic, if we speak in terms of painting and sculpture; sug 
gestive and not expressive, if we speak in terms of thought anc 
poetry. But none of these terms alone brings out the true characte: 
of the liturgical synthetic art-form. The only word that belongs 
to it properiy is sacramental. As we have seen, all art is sacra 
mental in the sense that it imparts something of the beauty of i: 
object to the beholder. But the liturgy is sacramental in a highe 
and truer sense; it is in the full sense of the word sacramental, for 
it is in its entirety a channel of grace. It has the primacy among 
the means of sanctification; its central act, the Mass, has as its cen 
tral figure the Source of all Christian grace. As a means of expres 
sion, the liturgy symbolizes and suggests the beauty of God, In 
create Grace; in so far as all art must impart to the beholder some 
thing of the beauty of its object, it imparts to man the life of 
grace, God living in us through created grace. It fulfills any defini- 
tion of art that may be formed, it fulfills most accurately the Cath- 
olic definition—art is the reflection, necessarily imperfect, of the 
infinite beauty of God. 
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THE LITURGY AS AN ART FORM 


The conclusion from all this is clear enough. If anyone should 
read these lines who does not know the exquisite art to be found 
in the worship of the Church let him immediately acquaint him- 
self with it. The poetry is easily accessible in the Missal. Whether 
you like poetry or not you cannot fail to appreciate the prayers of 
the Mass for this will be a kind of poetry you have not yet ex- 
perienced. It is, as we have so laboriously shown, poetry from on 
high that acts directly on the soul. The correct music is becoming 
more and more accessible to the worshipper. Rossini and Gounod 
are, let us hope, even now singing their swan song as far as Church 
ceremonial is concerned. Vanishing too are those flaccid inanities 
of musical composition which require the choir to sing the Latin 
equivalent of ‘“‘who was, who was, made, man, man, man.” In 
the Drama of the Mass, if you have been a good Catholic, you will 
find nothing new, but perhaps you will find there many things 
forgotten. It will be like the re-reading of a good book you once 
knew almost by heart. So read your Missal. Go to a church where 
the plain chant is sung, if you can find one. Follow the Mass in- 
telligently and you will have an experience which is aesthetic be- 
cause it is religious, and beautiful because it is spiritual. 


KENNETH RYAN 
White Bear, Minn. 





SACRAMENTALS 
I. 


RELIGIOUS SACRAMENTALS 








HE application of the sacramentals is almost universal. 
Our holy Mother, the Church, shows her solicitude 
for man by providing blessings for the family; her 
tender love is shown in a special manner in the bless- 

sings for the sick; those sacramentals applied to in- 

dustry make it evident that the Church welcomes industrial prog- 
ress; we have also seen that she provides a blessing for those en 
gaged in agriculture. All these we have considered and still there 

are many sacramentals of which we have not yet treated. It is im- 

possible to speak about all of them but the more important ones 

can be dealt with under the heading of Religious Sacramentals. Of 
these, we can consider some personal and others social. 

No piety is truly Christian if it does not include the Blessed 
Mother. Devotion to the Blessed Virgin is an important means for 
drawing abundantly on the source of life. In our piety we cannot | 
separate her from Christ. One of the best prayers for fostering | 
great devotion to our heavenly Mother is the Rosary. Often it is 
called the barometer of Christianity, because wherever the devo- 
tion to the Rosary is cherished Christianity will be found in a 

















































flourishing condition. 

Every good Catholic has a Rosary and devoutly uses it 
Every one knows that Rosaries must be blessed to gain the indul 
gences. Few know about the prayers which the Church uses to bless 
this article of devotion. We shall quote the entire prayer because of 
its beauty. This prayer gives in short the instructions the faithful 
must fulfill in order to gain the indulgences. If they heard this 
prayer now and then, many questions which are asked about the 
prescribed obligations would no longer be necessary. Thus runs 
the prayer: “Almighty and merciful God, who, on account of the 
excessive love with which Thou hast loved us, hast willed that 
Thy only begotten Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, should come down 
from heaven to earth and should take flesh from the most sacred 
womb of our Lady, Blessed Mary, and undergo the death of the 
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SACRAMENTALS 


cross, and should arise gloriously on the third day from the dead | 
in order to deliver us from the power of the devil: we implore Thy 
unbounded mercy that Thou wouldst bless and sanctify these beads 
dedicated by Thy faithful Church to the honor and praise of the 
same mother of Thy Son, wouldst pour forth such power of the 
Holy Spirit that whosoever shall carry them and shall reverently 
keep them in his house, and shall devoutly pray, dwelling on the 
divine mysteries, according to the regulations of this holy society, 
may abound in true and lasting piety. May he also share and par- 
take in all the graces, privileges and indulgences which have been 
granted to the same society by the holy Apostolic See. May that 
one always and everywhere on this earth be kept safe from every 
foe, visible and invisible, and in the hour of death, abounding in 
good works, be found worthy to be presented unto Thee by the 
same most blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God. Through the 
same Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


There are several kinds of Rosaries, such as Seven Dolors, 
the Precious Blood, and others. Each has a blessing. 


The Church is not content only with this but gives us an- 
other object which has value for our spiritual life, the scapular of 
our blessed Lady. The most familiar form is the scapular of our 
Lady of Mount Carmel. Certain religious orders wear a habit and 
a scapular. The lay scapular takes the place of the religious habit 
and it is for this reason the priest declares: ‘‘Receive this blessed 
habit, beseeching the most holy Virgin that by her merits you may 
wear it without stain; may she keep you from all evil and lead 
you to eternal life.’’ Another prayer admits the recipient of the 
scapular to partake in all the good works of the order: “‘] admit 
you to the participation of the spiritual good works which through 
the gracious help of Jesus Christ are performed by the religious of 
Mount Carmel.’’ The concluding prayer begs God to grant a happy 
death to the new member of the Carmelite Order. ‘We beseech her 
(the Virgin) to crush the head of the serpent at the hour of your 
death and may you win the palm and crown of everlasting in- 
heritance.”’ 

The investing of the five-fold scapular grants the recipient 
the great privilege of having a share in the good works of five 
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orders. A scapular medal may be worn instead of the scapular. 
Many other kinds of scapulars are in existence and have special 
blessings. 


Medals are much like scapulars. It is certainly praiseworthy 
to wear one or the other medal. They are blessed by a general 
formula. Only two medals have special blessings in the Roman 
Ritual and these are the medal of the Immaculate Conception, and 
that of St. Benedict. It may not be out of place to give the entire 
blessing for the St. Benedict’s medal. The blessing begins, like all 
blessings, with the versicle: ‘‘Our help is in the name of the Lord 
Who hath made Heaven and earth.’’ Then it resembles the greater 
blessings in having an exorcism: “‘I exorcise you, O medals, by 
God the Father almighty, who hath made heaven and earth and all 
things that are in them. May all the power of the enemy, the entire 
diabolical host, all the assaults, all the illusions of Satan be re- 
moved and expelled from these medals: that they may be conducive 
to the health, of both mind and body, of those who shall use 
them: in the name of the Father almighty, and of Jesus Christ, 
His Son, our Lord, and of the Holy Ghost the Paraclete, and in 
the charity of the same Jesus Christ our Lord, who shall come to 
judge the living and the dead, and the world by fire: Amen.’ 
Next follows the actual blessing: “‘Almighty God, Giver of all 
good things, we humbly beseech Thee that through the interces- 
sion of St. Benedict Thou wilt impart to these medals Thy bene 
diction, in order that all who wear them and earnestly strive to 
perform good works, may deserve to obtain health of mind and 
body, the grace of sanctification, and the indulgence granted to 
us; also that they may endeavor with Thy merciful help to escape 
the snares of the devil, and may be able to appear holy and stain 
less in Thy sight. Through Christ our Lord.” 

Crucifixes and small images for private devotion have their 
similar blessings. 

If the Church provides blessings for objects which are for 
private use, how much more eager should she be to provide bless 
ings for objects of use to society as a whole. When a new church 
is to be built, the corner-stone is blessed with many prayers. St 
Paul tells us: “Christ Jesus Himself is the corner-stone. In Him 
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SACRAMENTALS 


every building is duly fitted together and groweth into a temple 
holy to the Lord’’ (Ephesians 2, 20-21). Before the actual bless- 
ing of the corner-stone, the bishop prays: “‘Lord, God, heaven 
and earth do not compass Thee and yet You deign to have a house 
on earth in which Thy name shall be forever praised; bless this 
place through the merits of the blessed Mary ever Virgin, and of 
Saint N. and all the saints. Look down on it with a kind look of 
Thy fatherly eye. By the infusion of grace purify it from all de- 
filement and what You have cleansed, keep. You have carried out 
the wish of David in the works of his son, Solomon; in like man- 
ner deign to fulfill our desire in this work. May all spirits of wick- 
edness depart from here.’’ Then follows the actual blessing of the 
corner-stone. Several versicies and two prayers follow the petition. 
Anyone who has helped contribute to a new church cannot but 
be impressed when the bishop prays: “‘Bless, O Lord, this creature, 
stone, and by means of calling on Thy name deign that everyone 
who contributes to the building of the church with a pure mind 
may obtain health of body and salvation of soul.” 


Beautiful as is the sacramental of blessing a corner-stone, thegy 
consecration of a church is still more inspiring. This sacramental 
takes several hours. It is made up of many small sacramentals. 
From the blessing of the salt and water at the beginning of the 
blessing up to the consecration of the altar what a vast array of 
sacramentals to make one large sacramental! After the penitential 
Psalms and a part of the Litany of All Saints are recited, holy 
water is blessed. Everything is then ready to begin the lengthy 
ceremony. 

First of all the outside is hallowed. The corner-stone has been 
blessed but as yet no other part of the building. Only a deacon is 
allowed to enter the church, which is then locked. The officiating 
prelate goes around the church sprinkling the outer walls with 
this recently blessed holy water. Arriving at the portals of the 
church, a prayer is recited and the door of the church is struck with 
the crozier with the words: “‘Lift up your heads, ye portals; and 
be lifted up, ye ancient gates, that the King of Glory may enter 
in!’’ The deacon inside the church asks: ““Who is this King of 
Glory?” ““Yahwe, strong and mighty, Yahwe, mighty in battle,”’ 
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is the bishop's response. Once more the bishop and all the people 
go around the church. The choir however remains at the portals 
and chants. Having reached the portals, the bishop once more 
strikes the door with his crozier, repeating the above-quoted words. 
For a third time the prelate goes around the church. Once more 
the above antiphon is repeated. To the deacon’s question all the 
clergy respond: ‘“Yahwe of hosts, He is the King of Glory. Open, 
open, open!” 

The door is opened. A cross is made on the threshold. Only 
the clergy enter. Various verses are chanted by the choir while en- 
tering. Then follows the beautiful Veni Creator, Litany of Saints 
and a number of prayers. To us moderns the next ceremony will 
seem strange. The bishop has the task of writing in the ashes 
strewn across the floor of the church the Latin alphabet in one 
direction, and in the other the Greek. Some authors maintain this 
practice has its origin in heathenism. In ancient times, whenever 
a place was measured off for a temple, the heathen priest would 
strew ashes all over the space and write charm verses to banish evil 
influences. But why not consider that it had its origin from the 
expression that God is the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning 
and the end of all things? 


The bishop then mixes salt, water, ashes and wine. Proceed- 
ing to the entrance the prelate makes a cross on the top of the 
door as well as the bottom. A prayer begging for peace and virtue 
for all who visit the church follows. 

After returning to the place where the Gregorian water was 
blessed, a short yet very earnest prayer is said to the omnipotent 
God to bless the dwelling. Next in order is the consecration of the 
altar. 

This consecration begins with the words, “I will go unt 
the altar of God: unto God, who giveth joy to my youth.”’ While 
the choir is reciting the forty-second Psalm, the bishop makes five 
crosses on the top of the altar table, reciting a prayer each time. 
A prayer follows. The bishop must go around the altar seven 
times sprinkling this Gregorian water intermittently. Meanwhile 
the choir chants the Asperges and three verses of the Miserere 
again the Asperges and three more verses, until the entire Miserere 
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SACRAMENTALS 


is recited. This is still not sufficient. Three times the walls inside are 
to be sprinkled with holy water. The first time low, the second 
time the height of the face, then finally the top, while several 
Psalms are recited. The floor, too, receives its blessing. 


Two prayers and a long preface follow. Mortar to be used 
at the consecration of the altar is blessed. All go to the place where 
the relics are kept and chant several prayers and antiphons. The 
translation of the relics into church commences. When the doors 
are reached, they are anointed with chrism. 

At the altar the bishop anoints the interior of the sepulcher 
and places the relics within. This “‘grave’’ must be closed; hence 
the slab to cover it is blessed, placed in position, and anointed. 

Surely all is over now. But no! Now follows the incensation 
of the altar on all sides. A prayer of great beauty is said first: “‘Let 
our prayer, we beg Thee, O Lord, arise before Thy face as incense 
and the Christian people receive an abundance of graces.’’ His Ex- 
cellency goes around the altar three times, incensing all the time. 
An anointing with oil of Catechumens at five different places in 
the form of a cross takes place. Finally, oil of Catechumens and 
chrism are emptied and rubbed over the entire mensa while Psalms 
and prayers are recited. 

The walls of the church are now anointed with chrism on 
the twelve crosses painted at various places and then incensed. 

Hereupon the prelate returns to the altar and the incense of- 
fering takes place. Wax tapers and incense are completely burned 
up at the five recently anointed crosses. While these are burning 
the bishop chants: ‘‘Alleluia! Come Holy Ghost, fill the hearts 
of the faithful and enkindle in them the fire of Thy love.”’ 

In order that the holy Sacrifice may be offered the bishop 
blesses all that is necessary for Mass. The holy Sacrifice then con- 
cludes this lengthy yet inspiring ceremony. 


BEDE SCHOLZ, O.S.B. 


Conception, Missouri 



































ALLELUIA: PRAISE YE THE LORD' 


FTER the Epistle of Holy Saturday is read by the sub- 
deacon, he proceeds to the throne of the bishop and, 
after a profound bow, proclaims to him the words 
which are soon to resound throughout the entire 
church, filling all hearts with renewed hope and glad- 
ness: “‘Annuntio vobis gaudium magnum quod est Alleluia: I an- 
nounce to you great joy, which is Alleluia.’’ The bishop rises 

and, filled with a holy enthusiasm, sings the Alleluia in a solemn 
tone, which is in turn taken up by the choir; it is thrice repeated 

alternately, each succeeding time on a higher note. This ceremony 
marks the return to the Church’s liturgy of the Alleluia after an 
absence of some ten weeks, that is, since Septuagesima Sunday. 

The word Alleluia is of Hebrew origin, being composed of 
halelad, the second person plural imperative of the verb meaning ‘‘to 
praise,’’ and of Yah, an abbreviation of Yahwe, one of the Hebrew 
names of God; hence Alleluia—Praise ye the Lord! Already prom- 
inent in the ancient Jewish liturgy, the word has assumed a far 
vaster importance in the Christian liturgy. 

In the Old Testament, Alleluia occurs frequently in the 
Psalms, especially in those composing the Hallel, which are pre- 
eminently songs of praise (Psalms CXIII-CXVIIII). The Hallel 
was sung on all the great feasts, particularly on those of the Pasch, 
Pentecost, Tabernacles, and on the feast of the Dedication. Besides 
this, it occurs but once in the Old Testament (Tob. XIII, 22) 
As in the former, so in the latter passage it is used as a sort of 
liturgical exclamation; it has a joyous and triumphant character 
about it. The psalms in which we find it are those which were 
employed at the solemn Temple service. Coming either at the be- 
ginning or at the end of the psalm, it does not form an integral 
part of it, but seems to have been used as a sort of antiphon. 

In the New Testament, Alleluia is found only in one passage 
(Apoc. XIX, 1-7). Here again it has the character of a triumphal 


1 Alleluia: Webster's New International Dictionary and the Oxford Dictionary 
agree in saying that the word is now more commonly written Hallelujah, as i: 
the Authorized Version of the Old Testament. Catholic authors, however, no doubt 
following the lead of the Douay Version, are practically unanimous in spelling 
= word as we do here, which spelling the new Westminster Version also has 
adopted. 
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ALLELUIA: PRAISE YE THE LORD 


exclamation and of a chant, as in the Hebrew usage. It is com- 
monly assumed that the ‘“‘hymno dicto”’ of which the Evangelist 











































 sub- speaks refers to the second part of the Hallel, which the Jews were 
and, wont to sing on the Pasch. 
vords 


As with the Amen, translators have left the Alleluia in its 





entire — me : ; mn ‘ 
glad- original form, “propter sanctiorem auctoritatem,”” as Isidore of 
Ta Seville remarks, in agreement with many other commentators. 
rises The use of the Alleluia in the Christian Church goes back to 
lemn very ancient times, but its early history is quite hazy. The first 
eated written records show that its use varied considerably. ‘In the 
nony Orient it was sung daily, even at funerals. In the Occident it was 
er an omitted on days of fasting. In Spain it was sung every day; in 
iday. Africa it was employed during the Paschal season and on Sundays. 
ed of At Rome it was at first used only on Easter Sunday; in the fifth 
g ‘‘to century during the Paschal season; and since the time of Pope St. 
brew Gregory the Great throughout the entire year, except during Lent.’” 
oom We have noted that in the beginning Roman usage restricted 
a far Alleluia to Easter Sunday. In fact, as Cardinal Schuster tells us, 
it came to be identified with that feast to such an extent that it 
| the was customary ‘‘among the people to curse their enemies by wish- 
pre- ing that they might not live to hear the Alleluias at the coming 
fale! Easter festival.’ Ihe Roman Christians were wont to greet one 
asch, another on Easter morning with a shout of Alleluia. 
sides ; ; : 
72). During the early centuries we find various other uses of the 
- al Alleluia. St. Jerome, for example, informs us that it was used to 
ates call the monks to prayer or as a signal for them to rise. The 


aides ploughman sang it at his work in the field. It was among the first 
c . . . , . — 

a words that the child learned to lisp at its mother’s side.‘ Thus, 
during the Christian ages, apart from its official use in the liturgy, 


ry 
— “Alleluia has been employed in private life as a cry of triumph or 
Nias of joy, and at the same time as a sort of ejaculatory prayer.” 
phal — 

De Ecclesiasticis Officiis, lib. I, 13; Migne P,. L. LXXXITI, 750. 

onary * L. Eisenhofer, in Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche (2d ed.), I, 278. 
= > Schuster, I, O.S.B., The Sacramentary, II, 309. 
ee * Dom Cabrol, in Dictionaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, I, 1235. 


* Dom Cabrol, op. cit., ibid. 
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It is curious to note that the legislation of St. Benedict 
(+ 543) regarding the Alleluia corresponds almost exactly with 
that of the Roman Church.’ 

During the Middle Ages curious practices began to grow up 
in conection with the cessation of Alleluia at Septuagesima. The 
extreme taste for allegory and scenic effect of those times tended to 
make the church a sort of theater. Ceremonies were introduced to 
celebrate farewell to the Alleluia, and a special office was composed 
for the purpose of bidding it bon voyage (Alleluiaticum offictum) : 
the day itself was called clausum alleluia. Some churches went even 
further; they buried the Alleluia as a person who was to rise again 
on Easter day: officium claudendi et sepeliendi alleluia.” Exagger 
ated practices of this kind have rightly been condemned as pueril 
and ridiculous.* The Roman liturgy, with its usual taste and tact, 
confines itself to adding two Alleluias to the Benedicamus Domin 
at Vespers on the Saturday before Septuagesima, and with the 
simple chant of the subdeacon after the Epistle on Holy Saturday 
Annuntio vobis gauditum magnum quod est Alleluia. 

At present the Alleluia plays an extremely prominent part in 
the Church’s liturgy. During the Paschal season it resounds con 
tinually, being added to every antiphon, versicle, and response 
Besides, it often stands alone. Here is fufilled, as Nilles remarks 
what Tobias had spoken in prophecy: ‘Ex lapide candido et mun 
do omnes plateae sternentur, et per vicos Alleluia cantabitur 
(XIII, 22).* Since Christmas, Epiphany, and Corpus Christi ar 
days of special joy, Alleluia has the same usage on these feasts as 
at Eastertide. Somewhat more restrictedly it recurs throughout the 
entire liturgical year, except during the period from Septuagesima 
till Easter. 

The most ancient as well as the most solemn form of the 
Alleluia is that in which it is found in the Mass, combined with 
a verse since St. Gregory’s time. Here it is chanted with a special 
tone of joy. On the final a a whole series of notes is sung, called 
the jubitlus. While we chant the Alleluia, says Rupert of Deutz 















































1 Cf. Rule, Chap. XV. 

2 Dom Cabrol, op. clit., I 1245. 
® Moroni, Dizionario di Frudizione Storico-Ecclesiastica, I, 267. 
* Kalendarium Manuale utriusque Ecclesiae, II, 421. 
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ALLELUIA: PRAISE YE THE LORD 


‘“‘we make jubilation rather than sing, and prolong one short syl- 
lable of this noble word for several neums, that the mind being 
attuned may be filled by the joyous sound and rapt thither where 
the saints exult in glory.’’ In the Middle Ages this jubilus was 
interpreted by the majority of writers as the symbol of the unend- 
ing joy and bliss of the heavenly Paradise.’ 


All in all, the study of the Alleluia during its progress through 
the centuries is most interesting; so much so, in fact, that Cardinal 
Pitra is well justified in saying that ‘‘the history of the Alleluia is 
a poem in itself.’ 

“Quid ergo, fratres? Dicamus quantum possumus ut semper 
dicere mereamur. Ibi [in coelis] cibus noster Alleluia, potus Alle- 
luia, actio quietis Alleluia, totum gaudium erit Alleluia, id est, 
laus Dei’’ (St. Augustine) .* 


GREGORY ROETTGER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


1 Dom Cabrol, op. cit., I, 1244. 
2 Hymnographie de l'Eglise grecque. Rome, 1867, p. 35. 
Sermo CCLII, 9; Migne P. L. XXXVIII, 1176. 
















































THE MASS STIPEND 


N a very instructive article a few years ago (Orat 
Fratres, v. 2, p. 141) Father Busch indicated the 
need of restoring the liturgical understanding of the 
offertory collection, in order that the Catholic laity 
might better understand the nature of the Mass as an 

oblation by the entire Christian community made one in Christ. 

Since that time, Fr. De La Taille’s Mystery of Faith and Human 

Opinion—a work guided by history, the ancient and modern lit 

urgies, and St. Thomas—has done much to restore the traditional 

and true conception of the so-called ‘‘Mass stipend’’ among theo 
logians. Perhaps the necessity of also restoring the liturgical under- 
standing of the Mass stipend so closely related, after all, to the 
offertory collection is equally urgent if our people are fully to 
appreciate the character of the Mass as an oblation of gifts offered 
by the people to God through the ministry of the priest, who ad 
dresses these gifts to God by the consecration, under the form of 
the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. With this purpose in view, 

I shall endeavor to outline, in his own words as nearly as possible 
the very appealing explanation of the Mass stipend as enunciated 
by Fr. De La Taille, S.J. 

Historically, of course, we know that the stipend evolved 
from the ancient offertory collection, in which each of the faithful 
attending Mass brought with him his own gift of bread, wine, 
and other foodstuffs. A portion of the bread and wine was con 
secrated during the Mass; the rest of the gifts were reserved to the 
priests, to be used for their personal sustenance or to be distributed 
to the poor under their direction. Gradually the custom of having 
each individual bring his personal offering was supplanted by the 
custom of some (not all) of the faithful offering coins as the 
equivalent of the offerings in kind, and intended to serve the same 
purpose as the older offerings. It seems that by the eighth century 
these money oblations were given to the priests outside of Mass 
by those who wished to have the Mass offered for their intention: 
at ‘about the same time the custom was begun of offering Mass for 
individual members of the community or according to their special 
intention. Since in the beginning these offerings, out of which 
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THE MASS STIPEND 


grew the stipend, had the character of an alms, because the sur- 
plus not consecrated was used to support the clergy and the poor, 
these later stipends were also sometimes called alms, a term by 
which they are referred to in the present code of Canon Law. 


No one is surprised to discover that this custom of the early 
faithful of bringing gifts to be offered by the priest had its founda- 
tion in the Old Testament, by which covenant the devout Jew 
was obliged at certain times to offer sacrifices. The procedure was 
something like this: the Jew brought to the priest the sheep he 
intended to give to God. The priest killed it and offered it up to 
God by pouring its blood upon the altar. After this act the sheep 
belonged to God; for the altar is God's table, prepared, it is true, 
with the gifts of men, but God becomes the owner of all that is 
spread upon it. Afterward, as God’s table guest, the priest kept 
part of the sheep for himself, giving the Jew who formerly owned 
it a portion as a sacrifice-banquet, except in sin offerings, where 
the priest took all, and in holocausts, where no one received any- 
thing. Was the priest paid by the Jew for whom he offered sacri- 
fice? No; he was paid by God, who shared with the priest that 
which through the priest’s ministry had become God’s property. 
The priest’s revenue was therefore not a remuneration from men 
but rather a table companionship with the God whose altar he 
served. 

Such was the arrangement under the Old Law. Now to in- 
spect the New! Surely, if a Jew under the Old Covenant were 
capable of making an offering to God, we may reasonably expect 
that a Christian under the New Dispensation should be able to 
do much more; and if the priest of the Old Law was God’s table 
companion, his modern counterpart who shares in the eternal 
priesthood of Jesus Christ ought to be at least equally favored. 
And such is actually the case. 


St. Thomas, speaking of stipends (2-2, 86, 2, c.), calls the 
priest the go-between, the agent, the mediator between God, and 
man: ‘‘sacerdos quodammodo constituitur sequester [literally, a 
depositary] et medius inter populum et Deum.’ The priest is ap- 
pointed for men (Heb. 5, 1) in the things pertaining to God, that 
he may offer both gifts and sacrifices. These oblations offered by 
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the people to God through the ministry of the priest, the mediator 
between the people and God, once they have been offered, are re- 
puted to belong to God. He in turn gives to the priests what He 
does not take Himself. The priests may dispense this remainder, 
partly to defray the incidental expense of divine worship, partly 
for their own sustenance, because (I Cor. 9, 13) they who serve 
the altar have the right to live from it, and partly for the support 
of the poor. 


Now, in the holy Sacrifice of the Mass the priest offers the 
bread and wine supplied by the money offerings of the faithful. 
Everyone understands, of course, that after the Consecration in 
the Mass, from the viewpoint of the thing offered it is in reality 
the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ and nothing more. But the 
viewpoint of reality is not the only one; there is also that of ap- 
pearances; and viewed from this angle the Mass is a sacrifice of 
bread and wine, supplied by the faithful who offer the stipend. 
The stipend, then, is the Christian’s ‘‘sheep,’’ as it was of old the 
Jew’s; and it goes up to God by a ministry not paid from below 
but endowed from above. 


Herein we find a ready answer to the question: Why is not 
the Mass stipend a simoniacal contract, since the priest is bound 
under pain of restitution to apply the special fruits of the Mass to 
the one who offers the stipend? In return for the money he is 
obliged to hand over a part of the spiritual fruit of the Mass. Is 
this not bargaining spiritual things for temporal? The liturgical 
and traditional conception of the stipend allows us to answer, un- 
hesitatingly: “‘Not at all.’’ If the devout Jew we spoke of a mo- 
ment ago were to bring his sheep to the Jewish priest, and the 
priest, instead of sacrificing it, unscrupulously claimed it for his 
own personal use, the Jew would rightly say: “‘Either sacrifice my 
sheep or return it to me, otherwise I am robbed; you have no title 
to that sheep until after it has been offered to God. He gives it to 
you, not I; if after my gift has been given to Him, He gives it to 
you, I have nothing to say; but until that sheep is offered you 
have no right to it, so either offer it to God or restore it to me.”’ 
If a man owed a bank fifty dollars and had a friend who happened 
to be going to this bank, and were he to give this friend fifty dol- 
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THE MASS STIPEND 


lars with which to pay the debt, and were this friend to keep the 
fifty dollars and not pay the bank, certainly no one would deny 
that the friend would be obliged to restitution, even though he 
were not hired to perform this errand. This gratuitous mandate 
accompanied by the deposit of the fifty dollars binds him in 
justice either to execute the mandate or restore the deposit. In like 
manner the priest, whom St. Thomas literally calls the depositary, 
must, once he accepts the stipend, either offer the Mass or return 
the stipend. 


This historical explanation of the stipend thus preserves the 
strict obligation in justice which obliges a priest to say the Mass 
once he accepts a stipend for it; and at the same time it elevates 
the whole transaction far above the sordid, commercial plane that 
misinformed popular opinion has assigned it to. This traditional 
theory rejoices in three noteworthy advantages not possessed by the 
lame explanations of many modern moralists: first of all, it up- 
holds the sublime dignity of the priest by making him, not the 
hired servant of the faithful, but the stipendiary of God; secondly, 
it enhances the role of the faithful by restoring them to their native 
condition of a holy, sacerdotal race, qualified by their baptismal 
character to participate in a certain degree in the priesthood of 
Christ by offering unto God gifts and sacrifices which are to be 
consecrated by the ministry of sacrificing priests invested with the 
full priesthood of Jesus Christ; and lastly, it dignifies that money 
transaction which otherwise gives occasion to the shocking lan- 
guage, so unworthy of the sacrifice of the Mass, and not infre- 
quently heard in our days: ““What is the price of your Masses? 
I have come to pay for the Masses I ordered.’’ The beautiful corol- 
laries flowing from the historical conception of the Mass stipend 
are in themselves powerful motives for embracing again, and 
wholeheartedly, the traditional explanation. 


A final word: To avoid confusion I have used our modern 
term ‘‘stipend’’ throughout this little sketch; but it is really a 
poor term. The words consecrated by the theological language of 
past centuries on the subject of sacrifice are ‘‘oblation’’ and ‘‘of- 
fering.”’ We ought never to use any business expressions, foreign 
to the character of a gratuitous mandate and implying remunera- 
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tion for services rendered, when speaking of the holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. The terms “‘oblation’’ and ‘‘offering’’ are more suitable, 
more dignified and expressive, and, I believe, more correct too. Let 
us say ‘‘Mass offerings’ or ‘“‘Mass oblations’” in the future; this 
implies a much richer connotation than our usual misunderstood 
expression. 


PAUL TANNER 
St. Francis, Wisconsin 





When the elements destined for the Mass are dedi- 
cated and blessed, the priest and the people are directed 
likewise to place on the altar themselves and their senses 
inclined unto sin, to mix these in some way with the ele- 


ments and offer them to God to be converted, changed 





and, as tt were, transmuted into the senses of the Lord 
with the transubstantiation of the elements themselves. 
This desired mingling and transformation ts most beau- 
tifully and fittingly expressed and illustrated in the prac- 
tice of incenstng all who take part in the Mass.—Dnr. S. 
STEPHAN. 











JAN-ELOY AND LEO BROM -: UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
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TWO DUTCH ART-METAL WORKERS 
A CONTEMPORARY CONTINUATION OF TRADITIONAL ART 


N an age which restricts the outward forms or reli- 
gious ceremony to the inside of the church, the walls 
of the church are gradually becoming the field where- 
in pious feeling and pious thought flower into art. 
The ardent and pious prayers of mankind crystallize 

in an individual, in one who is going to pray for all the people 
in his particular way: in the vigor of the artist’s achievement. 
And when he is working, fighting, with the hard stone, wounding 
it till the image is born, when assaulting and ravaging the walls 
till they are the willing bearers of his dream, when heating the 
furnaces till the glasses open and close their light upon the colors 
he wished to give them, or when making the swift hammer come 
down with infinite love on the refractory metal, always he will be, 
willy-nilly, the voice that tells of that which lives in the heart of 
the people, deep and hidden, invisible and almost unfindable. 


No cathedrals are built in these days by an army of measure- 
less ecstatic people, no towers are growing up to heaven whilst a 
jubilating populace attends the rapid growth from beneath. The 
people leave the artist alone in the heavy stillness of his workshop, 
or on the vibrating floors of his scaffolding. The people are driven 
on by their demanding and forcing life, and show their joint good 
will only by collecting the money the artist needs in order to 
create his work of art unconcernedly. 

Even this way of taking part in the action of art may be a 
beautiful manifestation of love and of the religious spirit. The 
people still honor the artist and his work. When, at last, they can 
admire the creation of artists’ hands, after waiting patiently for 
months sometimes, until it is finally exposed to their eyes, they are 
elated and delighted because they know that, while the world and 
its avocations were engrossing them, another was singing out their 
feelings in the eternal song of art. 

There is one, however, among the artists who work at the 
material expression of homage to God, who less than all others 
shares in the esteem of the congregation, because his work is most 
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modest in its dimension, and works least to the outer world: the 
religious art-metal worker. He who bestows rhythm on the glori- 
ous imaginations of sculptors and painters and workers in glass 
with the song of the hammer, has the task of gracing the earthly 
life of the Son of God with the sparkling rays of gold and precious 
stones. He is the only artist whose vocation is to make chalice and 
monstrance: the chalice, the hemisphere from which the white sun 
of God’s glory rises again and again; the monstrance, in which the 
King can reside with all dignity and majesty. And for more orna 
ment still does the royal court want the art-metal worker. He is 
the one to make the bells with which the holy sign is given, he 
makes the candlesticks and the lamps which bear the symbolic 
light, he makes the small gold pyx in which the King visits his 
invalid servant. 

A beautiful and unique task! And a task which really, 
throughout the centuries, made the artist create the best things that 
a pious heart and a faultless professional knowledge were ever able 
to elicit from metal. 


As soon as the entrepreneur, in the industrial sense of the 
word, started doing his utmost to satisfy the need of art, one of the 
dominions of art which had to suffer most by unintelligent zeal 
was that of the art-metal work. As a rule, statues and pictures 
readily reveal, even to the amateur, their factory birth or their 
really noble origin. Art-metal work, however, escapes the biting 
criticism heaped upon machine-made articles, simply because most 
people are lacking the knowledge required for any criticism. Gilt 
is always shining, whether machine-made or really artistic, and 
the fact remains that to many eyes gold does not mean more than 
just the shining. But every time I hold in my hands a chalice or 
monstrance, ordered by a priest from a numbered catalogue some 
where from a factory or a dealer, ask myself with great sadness 
if this is indicative of the care which the modern Catholic cherishes 
for this Holy of Holies, and whether people do not realise that 
the throne of the King has thus deteriorated into a mean kitchen 
chair. 

Thanks be to God that even nowadays artists exist to whom 
gold and silver mean more than the shining only, and workers 
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TWO DUTCH ART-METAL WORKERS 


who have a sense for beauty, in whose skilled hands the metal 
grows into life and is beautifully molded to perform the service 
required of it. 

In Orate Fratres (August, 1927) the work of the Dutch art- 
metal workers Jan Eloy and Leo Brom is called ‘‘a contemporary 
continuation of traditional art.’’ Now that I am allowed to speak 
somewhat more diffusely about the sense of the work of these two 
artists I gladly borrow this summarized sentence from the editors. 


The ecclesiastical art of metal-work has been cultivated for 
three generations in the Brom family, and that has given to their 
work a flowing continuation in which the valuable elements of 
an age-old tradition were wrought into growing new shapes ever 
more perfect. In the work of the grandfather we still observe the 
hesitation of the artist who, indignant at all the things ‘‘imported”’ 
from the surrounding countries in those days, endeavors to purify 
and purge, borrows elements from the preceding style, which has, 
in truth, little style but much self-conscious ornamentation. Their 
direct predecessor, Jan Brom, already brings production after pro- 
duction from the studio, shining luminous, containing the light 
of newer times. Struggling against the sad corruption of taste 
round about him, yet courageously working with the refractory 
material which is his medium of expression, he conquers over both. 
And thus, in the maturity of his life, productions originate that 
make the man of today marvel at so much upright and honest 
beauty. 

To the present generation, Jan Eloy and Leo Brom, things 
are in many respects far easier, for popular interest and improve- 
ment of taste have kept step with the growth of their power to 
create beauty. Numberless chalices and monstrances, on many an 
altar at home and abroad, show their valuable signature. Old 
shapes melted in their hands and received new life; new and modern 
shapes originated. 

I consider it truly marvelous that their work, though not alien 
to the true ecclesiastical spirit, can so weil exemplify the spirit 
of the age. Hand in hand with the new emphasis on the liturgy, 
their art developed into a forceful combination of mental and 
material qualities, a combination that fascinates and awes the 
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humble faithful by its rich beauty and noble form, that embodies 
and symbolizes the sublime truths of the liturgy for cleric and 
layman alike. They restored not only the consecrated vessels, but all 
ecclesiastical objects made of metal, to their former state of beauti- 
ful simplicity. Candlesticks and sanctuary lamps, thuribles and 
cruets and altarbells, processional crucifixes and choir grills, on all 
they managed to put their individual stamp. Be it the accentuation 
of a single detail, the faultless rounding of a cuppa, the luxurious 
embellishing of the base of a monstrance, there is always that 
wonderful something that we call beauty. 





Finally one asks oneself why this work is so little known in 
America. Before any rash experiments are made in introducing the 
untried or the novel from Europe, at least a number of churches 
in America should possess some of the handiwork of these two 
art workers. In America, too, their work should be admired as 
the art of a time that has traced the true elements of a former style, 
and as the work of artists who succeeded in elevating their craft to 
technical perfection and superiority of form for the glory of God 
and the joy of mankind.’ . 





1 Brom Bros. are prepared to give more definite information about their | 
work to those interested. Kindly apply to them directly at Utrecht, Holland, | 
Drift 15. 























FROM OTHER LANDS 


THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN BELGIUM AMONG 
THE WALLOONS (CONTINUED) 
(Report read at the First International Liturgical Congress in Antwerp, 
July 22-27, 1930.) 

HE work of realizing the purpose of the movement 

4 in parishes requires efforts in various lines. 

; Even the edifice itself where the liturgy is cele- 
brated sometimes demands a better adaptation to its 
purpose, better equipment as to the articles necessary 

for worship, and more appropriate decorations. Diocesan regula- 
tions exist, but sad to say, nine times out of ten they remain a 
dead letter. It is probably in the diocese of Namur where their 
enforcement has been most insisted upon. The flourishing Society 
of Saint Gregory has enlarged its program and exerts itself to ob- 
tain decorum in the house of God. In many places, Marche and 
Fosse for example, the devotion of the ladies has wrought marvels. 
In Hainaut the church of Ronquieres has almost become famous, a 
place for liturgical pilgrimages. Its pastor is a specialist in liturgical 
furniture. He has published a useful volume on the subject. Inde- 
fatigably he supports his statements with documentary evidence, 
and he has, moreover, the merit of having admirably put his 
principles and counsels into practice. 

Let us pass on to another ciass of aids for the liturgical 
activity: the publications, the press. 

There are first of all the liturgical texts—more or less an- 
notated translations. In Belgium they are legion. At the head of 
the list stands the Datly Missal and Vesperal of Dom Lefebvre, 
with its cortege of adapted and abridged editions. The author 
writes to me that at present the complete missal is enjoying the 
best success. We must mention also his new Missal for Children, 
which is greeted everywhere with enthusiasm. 

Mont Cesar edits a Sunday Missal. In its most recent form 
it is a series of handy leaflets, a system which recalls the former 
Vie Liturgique, and which is appreciated by those who do not 
wish to be burdened with a large volume. The edition has reached 
the number of forty thousand copies. 
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The houses of Desclee, Brepols, and others also have their 
excellent editions. 

The use of the Missal is accordingly widespread, but it is to 
be regretted that not enough care is taken to explain it. An in- 
quiry made into certain groups of young ladies convinced me of 
the fact that even where the Missal is in use its handling and its 
value have been insufficiently explained. 

To the Missals must be added the other liturgical books, the 
commentaries, doctrinal expositions, foremost among which must 
be mentioned the Liturgie Catholique of Dom Festugiere, the Lt- 
turgia of Dom Lefebvre, and other fundamental treatises. I spare 
you the rest. There is not yet a complete brief commentary on the 
Missal, but I am happy to announce that Mont Cesar is going to 
undertake it. 

This much is evident: if the liturgical activity in Belgium 
has not yet filled up all the lacunae, it has nevertheless made the 
presses groan in supplying willing workers with tools. One defect 
ought to be noticed and corrected: the translations are generally in 
deplorable French. 

A word remains to be said about the reviews. In little Bel- 
gium we have no less than four liturgical reviews in the French 
language. The one edited by the Abbey of St. Andrew has 7500 
subscribers. Priests appreciate it highly because it contains well- 
prepared matter which can readily be assimilated by the parish- 
ioners. 

Here I must voice a general complaint, one which is heard 
at every turn: “Men of good will who labor in the cause of the 
liturgy are insufficiently equipped.’’ A cursory examination re- 
veals the fact that the tools for liturgical instruction are altogether 
inadequate. In many instances the instruction itself is deficient. 
Let us examine the situation on this point. 

As to the upper schools, we hail with joy the change brought 
about in the seminaries. The time seems passed when the course 
in liturgy was merely a meticulous exposition of rubrics. This 
evolution, due in a large measure to the effects and the example of 
Mgr. Callewaert, is of capital importance, since it is the priest who 
must teach the liturgy to all classes of people, and it is he who can 
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best understand its spirit and penetrate into its doctrine. To form 
capable and thorough priests is therefore of supreme importance. 
In my opinion no task is worthier than that. What has been said 
of the seminaries is equally true of the scholasticates of religious. 
We are aware that much has been done in Belgium in this direction, 
but much still remains to be done. I may be permitted to mention, 
in connection with this topic, the introduction by Mont Cesar 
last year of an advanced doctrinal and historical course in liturgy, 
open both to ecclesiastical and religious students. It is designed to 
supplement the course in theology without overburdening it. 

One scarcely dare speak about intermediate instruction. The 
old manuals in religion are retained nearly everywhere. Here and 
there some pioneers are making exceptions. At Maredsous, for ex- 
ample, religion is taught synchronously with the liturgical year. 
By means of an ingenuous procedure of alternation, Dogma and 
Moral are gone over five times in the six years of college, each time 
more thoroughly; a typographical device enables the student to use 
the same book for three successive courses. 

Such a change in the religion course does not, obviously 
enough, dispense with the need of special instruction on the prin- 
ciples and spirit of the liturgy. Let me cite a few examples: the 
manual of M. De Cuyper has been translated in parts; and we are 
awaiting a new book from the indefatigable Dom Lefebvre, which 
is graded according to classes and circumstances. 

For beginners and catechism instruction no practical aids exist 
so far, except the ingenuous devices of Dom Lefebvre, the pictures 
of Epinal, some wall charts, tableaux of movable figures, bons 
points, films, etc. But success of these bears out their timeliness. 

I could not think of following out in detail my exposition 
of our movement in Belgium. There is a limit. Yet I wish to draw 
your attention to three points which seem deserving of being 
especially brought out here: 

The Gregorian Action; 

The Liturgical Action among the young; 

Attempts at organizing the liturgical movement itself. 
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1. Gregorian Action is part of Liturgical Action. This is be- 
ing better understood every day, and since the wonderful Apostolic 
Constitution of His Holiness Pius XI there can be no more doubt 
about it. 


There exists in Belgium an inter-diocesan school of sacred 
music. Alongside extra-Gregorian activity, it lends itself to the 
cultivation of plain chant and the liturgy. A candidate for a 
diploma at the end of his studies must be able to sing at sight 
some selection from the Roman Gradual. Elsewhere also the plain 
chant is the object of fervent attention. Witness the original group 
of the Grands Clercs de Saint-Gregoire, of Mons, where the chant 
is considered as only the lyric expansion of a profoundly liturgical 
piety. But we must take note here in particular of the foundation 
at Namur of regional Gregorian schools. These have as their aim 
the training of chanters and organists in rural parishes, a work as 
difficult and burdensome as it is meritorious. These schools are 
established in districts where there is a clergyman capable of as- 
suming the role of instructor. This priest is often assisted by a lay- 
man. There is a diocesan inspector. The average attendance is ten 
to fifteen pupils, who pay one hundred francs. The courses are 
organized with a view to the individual training of the pupils and 
the formation of choirs according to a well-defined program. This 
includes a special class of introduction into the liturgy. Obviously, 
not artists, but competent and well-informed chanters for the 
Church are here trained. A dozen of these modest centres exist 
today, particularly in the province of Luxembourg. Their estab- 
lishment and maintenance requires the most assiduous devotion, 
but their fruits are real and consoling. In a village of four hun- 
dred inhabitants there were last Easter thirty men in the gallery, 
thirty-two young ladies sang in the nave, besides forty school 
children. The pastor held rehearsal five days out of six. The good 
priest said to an inspector: “My Gregorian society is my work in 
Catholic Action. Through it I can reach all my parishioners.”’ 


2. As we are on the subject of Catholic Action, we may speak 
of our movement among the young folk. It is evident that the 
spirit and practice of the liturgy are very closely bound up with 
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the introduction and practice of the liturgy given to the young. 
The adult is an old tree which can no longer be trained. 

I have already said that an attempt has been made in educa- 
tional institutions. There, more than anywhere else, it is not by 
inviting the monks that the principle of reform is to be carried out, 
but by choosing professors interested in the cause. 


Regarding extra-scholastic activity—-I mean the groups of 
Catholic young men and women—vwe find among the leaders the 
best of good will, but not everywhere that enterprise which springs 
from conviction. We know that the Catholic Action groups, in 
accordance with pontifical instructions, are placed on a formally 
religious basis. The thoroughly liturgical life ought therefore hold 
for them an essential and winning appeal. Where this is not the 
case, they have not as yet understood it. 

Among the young people the J.O.C. stands out as being well 
orientated. There they have understood. At its head, moreover, is 
a priest deeply convinced. The report transmitted to me, after 
enumerating in detail the liturgical activities of the J.O.C., adds: 
“The great effort of the J.O.C. aims above all at the penetration 
of the spirit and the fruits of the liturgical feasts and of liturgical 
piety in the actual and everyday life of the young laborers.”’ 

The women's groups show on the whole more liturgical 
activity, because their leaders are for the greater part deeply imbued 
with the liturgical spirit. I can not enter into details. Permit me to 
cite three extracts from reports which have come to me. 

The ACJBF “‘in its special press publishes liturgical articles 
and plans for study clubs; it seiects liturgical topics for its meetings, 
has organized conventions, days, etc.”’ 

In the ladies’ J.O.C. ‘“‘all the directors use the missal, which 
has been explained to them in the study clubs.” 

In the school of social service ‘there is held each year a series 
of instructions on the Mass. Every morning there is a dialog Mass, 
Compline every evening.” 

Brief indications, but revealing a true spirit! In this atmos- 
phere one does not conceive of piety except in its liturgical form. 

3. There still remains to tell those attending this congress 
what has been done in Belgium to organize the movement of li- 
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turgical action. I shall speak successively of our Interdiocesan Com- 
mittee of Liturgical and Parochial Action, the Cialp, and of the 
diocesan organization of Liege. 

The Cralp is in existence for little over two years. It is a com- 
mittee composed of two delegates from each diocese and one repre- 
sentative from each of the principal religious orders. It meets every 
three months. Its purpose is to promote and coordinate liturgical 
action. Our French-speaking committee acts in perfect harmony 
with the corresponding Flemish committee, and has already under- 
taken common enterprises with it, notably in favor of the popular 
celebration of the Palm Sunday procession, 1929 and 1930. It 
must be remarked that this is an official organization. When our 
secretary, in 1928, submitted to Cardinal Van Roey the text of 
an explanatory pamphlet wherein the relation of the committee to 
the episcopate was characterized by the somewhat timid expression 
“approved” or ‘‘recommended”’ by the bishops, His Emminence 
simply said: ‘“Write ‘instituted’.’’ This patronage is our strength, 
and it is this force behind the endeavor which we ourselves shall 
patronize. 

I use the future tense designedly, because the activity of the 
Ctalp is still mediocre, chiefly because the central machinery is as 
yet imperfectly backed up by the diocesan organizations. 

Liege is an exception and has given a good example. There 
an intelligent and devoted activity, warmly encouraged by epis- 
copal authority, has completely organized the liturgical move 
ment. Here is the outline of this organization. 


Our two members from Liege of the Interdiocesan Commit- 
tee form, along with a delegate for Gregorian Action, a delegate 
for children’s choirs, a delegate for the various religious orders, and 
a delegate for the educational institutions, one Diocesan Commit- 
tee. In order to achieve the realization of its aims in the various 
deaneries, the Diocesan Committee has proposed and obtained the 
nomination of a delegate by each deanery conference and a dele- 
gate for every educational institution. It is expected that a delegate 
be added from the various groups of Catholic Action. In short, the 
Interdiocesan Committee can at Liege rely on a Diocesan Commit- 
tee, which is in turn represented in every district by one or two 
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delegates, and in each school by a professor or superintendent. Such 
is this solid structure. It has already made possible the realization 
of two interesting projects: the publication of a solfege gregorien 
and the creation of a Gregorian bureau, at Liege, open three times 
a week, where all desired information anent liturgical action and 
the means of promoting it is given. 

Here you have in brief, allowing for what I may have for- 
gotten, all that has been done in French-speaking Belgium in the 
matter of liturgical action. What still remains to be accomplished 
is immense, incomparably so, in view of the little that has been 
realized. 

Is it possible to determine what task is at present most urgent 
and what method ought be employed to carry it out? In my opin- 
ion two objectives come before all others: 

1. Liturgical instruction must be introduced in all classes of 
religious instruction; consequently, the aids in the form of proper 
texts must be furnished. 

2. It is urgent that the necessary laborers in the movement, 
the priests, be better prepared. This second aim is far more im- 
portant that the first. Thanks be to God, the rising generation of 
priests in parishes and schools is better equipped and more interest- 
ed than their predecessors. A beautiful but difficult task awaits them. 
Liturgical work becomes really difficult when one leaves the sur- 
face to dig deeper. Sed confidite! The nature of the work demands 
unflagging zeal and courage, even though the progress of the move- 
ment can never be stopped. What we are dealing with is not some 
indefinite undertaking or a task one might shirk. No, the liturgical 
life of the people is the authentic religious life. Hence, as long as 
Christianity shall live, it must, in order to continue, lead all souls 
to the only sources of this divine life. God wills it! 


BERNARD CAPELLE, O.S.B. 
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“e "THAT CH RIST BE FORMED IN ALL"==PIUS X 





WITH OuR The doctrine of the mystical body is gradually tak- 
READERS ing a firm hold of the best Christian minds of our 
time. By the spoken and written word it is being 
brought home to both clergy and laity either in connection with 
the liturgical revival or modern social endeavors and Catholic 
Action. It may briefly be formulated in the words: ‘“The Church 
is the mystical body of Christ. He is the Head, we are the mem- 
bers;’’ or, ‘I am the Vine, you are the branches.’ In the early 
Church the faithful were more familiar with this sublime doctrine. 
It found expression in their every activity. But for a long time it 
was obscured and almost wholly forgotten. With the advent of 
the liturgical movement it once more looms up as one of the 
fundamental concepts of the liturgy whilst Christian social workers 
hail it as a basic element in social reconstruction and Catholic 
Action work. 

Numerous treatises and articles have recently appeared giving 
detailed expositions of this doctrine of the mystical body and of 
the important corollaries flowing from it. It has frequently been 
asserted that the grasping and living of this sublime concept on the 
part of our people will once more bring about a strong and active 
Christianity such as existed in the glorious first centuries of our era. 

In his recent encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, on the ‘‘Recon- 
struction of the Social Order,’’ Pope Pius XI, after explaining the 
evil effects of individualism, makes a strong plea for justice and 
charity in all the institutions of public and social life and for a 
healthy economic cooperation among the nations of the earth, and 
then adds the significant words: “‘If then the members of the social 
body be thus reformed, and if the true directive principle of social 
an deconomic activity be thus re-established, it will be possible to 
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say, in a sense, of this body what the Apostle said of the mystical 
body of Christ: ‘The whole body being compacted and fitly joined 
together, by what every joint supplieth, according to the operation 
in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the body, unto the 
edifying of itself in charity’ ’’ (Ephes. 4, 16). 


‘The cultural-socialogical import of the Corpus Christi mys- 
ticum idea”’ is the title of an article from the pen of Professor Dr. 
Hans Eible of Vienna University in No. 36 of Schénere Zukunft. 
The learned author sees in the mystical body concept the basis of 
all Catholic social philosophy. Social ethics presupposes a solidarity 
which combats the spirit of individualism. He therefore calls upon 
Catholics to acquire a deeper understanding of the mystical body 
doctrine adding as a further reason, that without it we are unable 
to grasp the inner life of the Church. 


It is the duty of every Catholic, especially of the clergy and 
our educated laity, to seize upon the mystical body idea, to mould 
their lives in accordance with its consequences, and as far as lies in 
their power, to bring its influence to bear upon the dealings of man 
with man, group with group, nation with nation. And let no one 
say that such specifically Catholic idea could never penetrate into 
cultural circles outside of the Catholic Church. In the above-men- 
tioned encyclical Pope Pius XI proves that Catholic principles and 
doctrines as expounded by his predecessor Leo XIII in his mem- 
orable encyclical on the Labor Question are already ‘‘advanced and 
advocated not merely in non-Catholic books and journals, but fre- 
quently also in legislative assemblies and in courts of justice.’ The 
Church has a message for the men of every age. 


Active participation in the liturgy is the means to familiarize 
the faithful with the mystical body doctrine. The liturgy on every 
step, particularly in the Mass, presents the Church as a whole, as 
an organic unity, as the mystical body of Christ in the fellow- 
ship of faith and the brotherhood of love. He who lives the liturgy 
will in due time feel the mystical body idea developing in his mind 
and growing upon him, will come to realize that he is drinking 
at the very fountain of the true Christian spirit which is destined 
to reconstruct the Social Order. 
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The intelligent use of the Missal is an excellent and easy 
means of developing the mystical body idea in the faithful. The 
dialogue Mass or Missa Recitata well executed will go far toward 
leading to the gradual awakening of this fundamental concept in 
the mind of the Catholic child. 


It was with regret that we finally decided not to hold the 
Liturgical Summer School at St. John’s Abbey here this summer. 
Although public announcements had been made to the effect that 
it would be held from June 26 to August 5, the response was so 
poor and the applications so few that it was thought better to 
cancel the summer session for this year. A number of those who 
attended during the previous years had sent in their regrets at not 
being able to come because of the general financial depression. And 
we have reason to believe that this was the reason in most cases, 
for the general satisfaction expressed over the past two summer 
sessions had been most encouraging. 

The Liturgical Day, however, was held in the episcopal city, 
St. Cloud, on July 15, at the new Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Since we were just going to press at this time, details of 
the program will appear only in the next issue of ORATE FRATRES. 





1@) 
THE LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE IN PRACTICE 
EARLY LEADERS (CONTINUED) 


Father B. had explained the structure of the Mass to the 
members of his congregation who had accepted his invitation. He 
also practiced the prayers with them. On the second Sunday the 
number who remained after the services had even increased. All 
made gallant efforts to learn to recite the prayers together with the 
children. At this time the copies arrived of the Sunday Missal 
which Father B. had ordered. They were sold in a short time and 
another shipment was ordered. Short explanations of the use of 
the Missal had been given by the pastor. The attendance at daily 
Mass began to show an increase; the adults joined the children in 
reciting the prayers of the Mass; at first somewhat timid, they 
gradually gained courage and became almost as self-confident as 
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the little ones. At the early Mass on Sundays one had the impres- 
sion as if the entire congregation were taking part in the Missa 
Recitata. 


The pastor could not but praise his good people and en- 
courage them in their efforts. He felt that he had now bridged over 
the gap which had heretofore existed between himself at the altar 
and his flock in the pews. The faithful on their part began to 
realize that they were now really taking an active part in the great 
Sacrifice of the New Law and attended Mass with more alacrity, 
devotion and spiritual joy. Even High Mass on Sundays seemed 
to be appreciated more than in the past. 


Shortly before the opening of the Lenten Season, Father L. 
called at the rectory. In the course of the conversation, which Fa- 
ther B. soon managed to turn upon the liturgical work in his 
parish, the visiting priest finally declared his readiness to give his 
own parishioners the benefits of the dialog Mass, provided that his 
colleague were willing to assist him in the work. Father B. gladly 
accepted. He explained the preliminary steps necessary and prom- 
ised to come over once or twice to practice the prayers in school. 


During the first week of Lent the dialog Mass was started in 
the neighborhood parish, to the delight of pastor, teacher and 
children. 


Father B. fully realized that the Lenten Season with the 
atmosphere of penance and zeal, which is so peculiar to this period, 
favors the making of special efforts in the cultivation of a solid 
piety among the faithful. He carefully read the entire volume of 
the Revue Liturgique which the young religious had sent him some 
months previously for his information on matters relating to the 
liturgical movement in Europe. As this precious volume had taught 
him to insist that his people pray the Mass instead of praying 
during Mass, it likewise guided him in preaching Lent instead of 
preaching during Lent. He began to make use of the excellent 
material offered by the liturgy in his sermons and daily instructions 
during Mass, thus affording his people a solid course in religion 
and preparing them in the very spirit of the Church for their Easter 
Confession and Communion. 
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Holy Week was made a real liturgical Parish Week. In the 
evening instructions were given on the solemn liturgy of the Week 
with the result that practically the entire congregation attended at 
the sublime ceremonies of the Sacred Triduum. It was, indeed, a 
splendid preparation of the people for the graces and spiritual joys 
of the Easter celebration. 


The Feast of feasts came and with it again assistance from 
the nearby monastery. The same young religious who had been 
sent him for the Christmas holidays, arrived to help Father B. on 
Easter Sunday. The pastor once more invited him to sing High 
Mass and preach the festal sermon. He himself took his stand in 
the rear of the church, at the same spot whence on Christmas Day 
he had made his first close observations on the psychology of 
church-goers. What a vast difference between then and now! The 
church was now crowded, and all around him had Missals and 
prayerbooks; no more irreverent positions as formerly, no looking 
aside with indications of distraction or ennui. The behavior cf th 
congregation indicated an understanding and appreciation of ¢! 
august Sacrifice, a deep reverence before the Most High. The word 
of Bossuet again came to his mind: “If we would adore rightl 
we must first know profoundly.’’ Glory is defined as “‘clara cun 
laude notitia—praise resulting from knowledge.’’ The faith of his 
parishioners had by dint of his liturgical efforts during the past 
months become a lively faith, their divine worship an expressi 
of their faith. Yes, indeed, it is the role of the liturgy of the 
Church to establish official relations between heaven and earth 
The liturgy is at the same time the best means to impress upon 
the souls of the faithful the sanctity and greatness of God. 


And looking up toward the front where the children were 
kneeling and to the altar where he could observe the Mass-servers 
he noticed the same devotion and reverence. What rich graces and 
blessings must be coming down upon such a body of devout wor- 
shippers, he thought within himself. ‘‘Active participation in the 
most holy Mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer of the 
Church is indeed the primary and indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit.’ Father B. will yet have an ideal parish! 
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At dinner the young religious commented on the devout and 
reverent behavior of the altar-boys and on the active participation 
of the congregation in the Mass which, as far as he had been able 
to observe, was exemplary. The pastor was delighted and proceed- 
ed to relate to his friend the efforts he had made since last Christ- 
mas to bring about a liturgical renovation in his parish. With ex- 
pressions of profound gratitude to the young religious he returned 
the volume of the Revue Liturgique which had been a rich source 
of inspiration to him. 





Oo 


LITURGICAL Beginning with the Feast of the Assumption of the 
BRIEFS Blessed Virgin, the Rev. Dom Benedict Bradley, 
O.S.B., of St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, will begin with a series of radio talks on the important feasts 
and seasons of the liturgical year. Each talk will shortly precede 
the feast or season. Father Bradley, already well known for his 
liturgical talks over the radio, will speak over the Paulist Radio 
Station WLWL in New York City. 


The most recent news about The Liturgical Arts Society, 
which was formally established in New York City last year, is 
that it will in the near future publish an illustrated quarterly de- 
voted to the liturgical arts. Its content will fall under six general 
heads: 1) the relation of the arts to the worship of the Church; 
2) The history of Catholic art; 3) Practical, detailed expositions 
of the liturgical requirements governing the construction and deco- 
ration of churches; 4) Descriptions of excellent modern work, 
particularly in America, both in architecture and the decorative 
arts; 5) Notes on rare and important ancient objects exhibited in 
museums, or currently offered for sale, as will be useful in suggest- 
ing modern adaptation; 6) A bibliography of ali publications in 
the field. There is at present no such journal in cxistence in the 
English speaking world and for this reason should create wide- 
spread interest. In the course of time the Society plans also to 
publish a series of monographs and books on various aspects of 
the liturgical arts, thus making more readily available its stores of 
information. The central office of the Society is at present at 74 
East Fifty-Fourth St., New York City. 


The German Franciscan Fathers in Brazil are doing much for 
the promotion of the liturgical apostolate in that vast country. 
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They are being seconded in their efforts by His Eminence, Cardinal 
Sebastian Lemo. The Fathers are, namely, publishing a series of 
short articles on the liturgy in two of their reviews, O Messageiro 
da Fe which has forty thousand subscribers, and O Amigo da In- 
fancta which has twenty-five thousand subscribers. 


For more than a year many of the Study Clubs of the Cath- 
olic Women’s League of Canada have been making a study of the 
liturgy. They have been using study club outlines published by 
The Liturgical Press on The Liturgy and the Liturgical Move- 
ment, and on The Eucharistic Sacrifice. The members are most 
enthusiastic over the results obtained. In Ottawa, the Senior Sub- 
division was successful in getting also the senior pupils of several 
local high schools of the city interested by offering a prize for the 
best paper on ““The Prayer of the Church.’’ Much of the progress 
in liturgical study club work in the whole of Canada is due in 
large part to the zealous efforts of Mrs. W. O. Story, study club 
convenor in Ottawa. 


The pastor of St. Agatha’s Church, Los Angeles, California, 
has adopted an interesting plan for giving a course of instructions 
on the Mass. He has mimeographed a complete outline of the parts 
of the Mass so that his hearers will more easily grasp the general 
structure of the Mass and follow the sequence of the lectures. The 
manner in which he bases his instruction on the Mass of the Faith- 
ful is particularly noteworthy for those whose duty it is to explain 


the Mass: 1) ‘‘He took bread, gave thanks and blessed . . . In 
like manner He took the chalice’’ (Offertory); 2) ‘‘He said: This 
is my Body . . . This is my Blood’’ (Consecration); 3) "He 
broke and gave to His disciples to eat . . . He gave to His disciples 


to drink’’ (Communion). 


His Excellency, Archbishop John J. Glennon, preaching his 
monthly sermon at St. Louis Cathedral, St. Louis, spoke at length 
on the liturgical movement. We quote a few striking passages: 

“The liturgical movement is something that appeals to a 
great many outside the Church, who seem attracted by the dig- 
nity, order, and color of the liturgy. This is a reaction from that 
unfortunate condition which actuated outbreaks of an emotional 
and hysterical nature, such as you read about the camp-meeting 
type, where the individual, aroused to a condition of physical 
exaltation, collapsed on the floor or somewhere else, and thought 
he had religion, expressing this in a form that was neither digni- 
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fied nor orderly nor religious, but rather savoring of the particular 
civilization in which he lived. It was the jazz period of religion. 

‘There is a tendency today of those outside the Church to 
use some of the form and dignity of Catholic services and Catholic 
devotion. But I am a little afraid that those who just do this, al- 
though with the best of intention, are still far away from the 
truth, for the service of the Church is not a form or ritual or 
sermon merely, but is such only insofar as these adumbrate a 
tremendous reality. And that reality is the presence of the divine 
Christ. This form and dignity and color are as flowers that are in 
bloom in the pathway of the King. These are the offerings made 
to Him, present on the altar . . . It is this tremendous reality which 
is the source, indeed, of all Catholic devotion and of the liturgy of 
the Church. It is the inspiration of this liturgical movement which 
is an endeavor to set in order the family of Christ.” 


In order to stimulate interest in better church music in the 
diocese of Cleveland, the Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D., Bishop 
of Cleveland, has announced a short course in Church music for 
organists, choir directors and all others interested, to be held in 
Cleveland from August 3 to 7. 


For some time past the Ecos, the monthly publication of the 
College of St. Bede, Manila, in the Philippine Islands, has been 
devoting a large section to the liturgy. The articles are inspiringly 
written and should do much towards fostering the true Christian 
spirit in the hearts of the young Filipinos. 


The Southern Cross, published in South Africa, has been 
printing a series of interesting communications from readers who 
are pleading for more plain chant and for more congregational 
singing. Much has been done and is still being done in South 
African churches along these lines. Particularly strong is the plea 
for the chanting of Vespers or Compline every Sunday, a practice 
which has proved very successful in several places. 

Oo 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PURE WHEAT FLOUR FOR ALTAR BREADS 


Can the best flour brought from the grocery stores be used with 
TUTA CONSCIENTIA fo bake hosts for Holy Mass and Communion?” —E. M. 


This question has been discussed before in the pages of O. F. (Vol. IV, 


p. 383), in connection with a communication received at the time. We 
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stated then that there is always a margin of doubt about the purity of 
some of our American brands of flour. For this reason many sisterhoods 
engaged in making hosts are very conscientious about the quality of flour 
they use. Others, never having heard of the adulteration of flour, are not. 
We also urged all sacristans to procure flour for hosts only from trust- 
worthy sources. There are, namely, a number of convents and abbeys in 
this country where flour for sacramental use is made, and its purity is 
guaranteed by personal supervision of every step in the process. This is 
in harmony with the wishes of the Church. An Instruction issued on 
March 26, 1929 by the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, warns 
priests to “employ great care to provide with all possible certainty the 
proper matter (the bread and wine), especially in these times when the 
insatiable desire for profit prompts many to adulterate not a few things 
For with the help of the science of chemistry many things are 
fabricated which apparently are natural products, but in reality lack the 
natural substance, or one substance is fraudulently substituted for an- 
other with such skill that the fraud often cannot easily be detected even 
by analysis . . . . In order that one may be more certain of the true 
matter of bread and wine which are absolutely necessary for the con- 
secration of the Sacrament, it is indeed preferable, unless the priest have 
both made at home, to buy flour and wine from those who have expert 
knowledge and make the flour from the wheat and press the wine from 
the grapes, and who are above all suspicion and can safely testify that 
they without any fraud have made the hosts from pure wheaten flour 
and the wine from the pure juice of grapes.” 
Such pure wheat flour is, for example, manufactured and guaranteed 
pure by the monks of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. It comes 
in 25 Ib. sacks and sells at 41% cents per pound. 





o 


COMMUNICATIONS 
AN OUTSPOKEN OPINION 


Dear O. F.:—Liturgical instruction, liturgical education, is very timely! 
There is ever so much to do yet in behalf of restoring the sacred liturgy 
to its place. When I notice how the Masses in black are displacing those 
of the weekly Saints’ days, it hurts me. Many people hardly know that 
Mass can be offered up for the living, outside of a wedding Mass. People 
have many times shown surprise when I informed them and urged them 
to have Masses said for their living family members. I heard it preached 
at two separate funerals—by two different priests—that “now we can 
do more for the departed ones than we could whilst they were living 
!” The blessing of the priest at the conclusion of Mass seems 
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to have no value any more. The ratio of masses ordered for the living 
and the dead is to my estimation about one to twenty-two (I think it 
more rather than less). Many priests seem to be afraid to have their 
people know anything about the liturgy! If you take notice of our 
altars, statues, and albs, and the hurry in which Mass is said, you will 
have all you need to meditate on for some weeks. But I must desist 
from finding fault lest you take me for a pessimist of the first water. 


However, there is too much going on in the wrong direction at 
present, and it has come to this, that it is unsafe even to explain the right 
way of things to the people, for if you do you will give scandal or 
cause yourself endless trouble. I sometimes wonder if liturgy and canon 
law really mean anything or possess any commanding power, or whether 
they are only empty forms written to impress the people. 


I hope you will not be offended by this letter, for it is written to let 
you know why I appreciate your efforts to help our good people to know, 
love, understand, and defend the beauties of holy Mother Church. 


May God grant you all the necessary means to continue as in the 
past to bring the beauties and meaning of holy liturgy to our lamentably 


uninformed laity. 
A HospiraL CHAPLAIN. 





°o 
BOOK REVIEWS 


GREGORIAN CHANT: A BAROMETER OF RELIGIOUS 
FERVOR. By Stephen Thuis, O.S.B., M.Mus. Reprint from St. Mein- 
rad Historical Essays. Abbey Press, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 46 pp. Single 
copies, 50c; in lots of 25, 35c per copy, postpaid. 

This booklet contains an essay on Gregorian chant as the official 
chant of the Catholic Church. The author after a lucid introduction 
on the chant as the ideal form of liturgical musical expression, proceeds 
to give its history in five periods from the time of St. Gregory the Great 
down to its revival in our own day. The essay has received the highest 
commendation of persons interested in the revival of Gregorian chant. 
A resume of it was read at the last annual meeting of the National Con- 
vention of the Society of St. Gregory at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

J. K. 


THE FRANCISCAN. Catholic Monthly Review: 1931 Almanac 
Edition. By Franciscan Fathers, 174 Ramsey Street, Paterson, New Jersey. 
520 pp. Single copies, 60 cents, postpaid. Fifty or more copies, $35.00 
per hundred, postpaid. 
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This book is a veritable mine of valuable information for all Catho- 
lics. One must look it over carefully in order to appreciate its varied 
contents and its consequent usefulness for young and old. One will never 
regret having procured it. Needless to say, in the vast amount of material 
found therein, a number of inaccuracics or omissions are noticeable, e. g., 
the List of Catholic Magazines and Newspapers is not complete, and the 
approximate Catholic population of the Bahamas is given as 360, whereas 
in 1928 already the Catholics in these islands numbered about 3,500. 


THE MARIOLOGY OF ST. JOHN DAMASCENE. By the 
Rev. Valentine Albert Mitchel, §.M., L.T.D., Maryhurst Normal Press, 
Kirkwood, Mo., 1930. 220 pp. $1.50 net. 


The increased interest in the Eastern Churches of our time has pro- 
vided for Catholics another useful and stimulating work. The Mariology 
of St. John Damascene shows forth the complete agreement between the 
faith of the Greek and Roman Church in the development of Marian 
doctrine. The book will contribute its part toward a better understand- 
ing of the reunion problem. J. K. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to 
The Liturgical Press. Mention of them does not preclude more 
extensive notice later: 


BREPOL’S CATHOLIC PRESS, Turnhout, Belgium. “‘Benedictionale’’ seu 
Ritus in Expositione et Benedictione SSmi. Sacramenti Servandis. Cura 
Rev. J. B. O'Connell (Sacerd. Dioec. Dublinensis). Cui adjunctae sunt 
quaedam preces in piis exercitiis per annum occurrentibus adhibendae. 
Editio altera. 79 pp. 1930. Cloth. 


FREDERICK PUSTET CO., Inc., 52 Barclay St., New York City. Matters 
Liturgical. Rev. Joseph Wuest, C.SS.R. Translated and revised by Rev. 
Thos. W. Mullaney, C.SS.R. Third Edition. xiii-651 pp. 1931. Cloth, 
$3.00.—Rev. Andrew Hamerle, C.SS.R.: A Priests’ Retreat. Ecce Panis 
Angelorum—The Most Blessed Sacrament of the Altar and the Priest. 
Discourses for Priests’ Retreats. Translated and edited by the Rev. John 
B. Haas, C.SS.R., viii-241 pp. 1931. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15-17 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. Prayer. Dom 
Thomas Verner Moore, O.S.B. v-219 pp. 1931. Cloth, $1.75.—Dr. 
Ing. Karl Freckmann: Kirchenbau. Ratschlage und Beispiele. 172 illus- 
trations. 152 pp. Cloth bound, $3.50. 

. KENEDY &% SONS, 44 Barclay St., New York City. Abbot Cabrol, 

O.S.B.: The Mass. Its Doctrine, Its History. The Story of the Mass in 
Pen and Picture. 71 pp. 72 illustrations. Paper binding, $1.00 net. 

HAUS &% GRABHERR, Augsburg, Germany. Karl Adam: Die Geistige Ent- 
wicklung des hl. Augustinus. 56 pp. Silk bound. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 524-544 N. Milwaukee St., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin Sister Marie Cecile, C.S.C., Mus. D.: Art Forms in 
Sacred Music. 174 pp. 1931. Cloth, $1.75. 
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